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8. — Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By William G. T. Shedd, 
D. D., Baldwin Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 8vo. 
pp. 429. 

The topics which Dr. Shedd treats in this volume are likely to re- 
ceive more attention than formerly, now that the comparative adjust- 
ment of our political relations gives us opportunity to consider and 
remedy the deficiencies confessedly existing in the administration of 
our religious affairs. Dr. Shedd notices the fact that the ecclesiastical 
traditions still nominally acknowledged, no longer have any vital hold 
upon the actual life of the day. His ancestral garments no longer suit 
the proportions of the modern man. Either he has not attained to 
them, or he has outgrown them. " Within the half-century," says Dr. 
Shedd, " catechizing has fallen greatly into disuse. Creeds themselves 
have been more undervalued than in some periods they have been over- 
estimated." Criticising the present tendency of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration, the author remarks : " There is danger in this state of things. 
The Church," he says, " cannot advance ; it cannot even maintain itself 
upon its present position, by this theory and method of religious cul- 
ture." The Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology looks to 
the resources of his own specialties for relief from the present ecclesias- 
tical embarrassments ; believing that " what is now the great need of 
the Church " is " a masculine and vigorous rhetoric, wedded with an ear- 
nest and active pastoral zeal." Not being " according to knowledge," 
Dr. Shedd does not seem to suspect, is now the principal difficulty with 
clerical rhetoric and zeal. He is too orthodox not to assume that the 
substance of religious instruction is, a fixed and constant quantity, being 
given by revelation, and in no way affected by the discoveries of human 
science or the results of human experience. These it is well enough, 
and indeed very important, to know for their rhetorical uses. " Con- 
sider," he says, " a single section of rhetoric like that of metaphor and 
illustration, and see how much greater is the stock of materials now 
than previous to the modern discoveries in natural science, and how 
even the popular mind has become possessed of sufficient knowledge in 
these departments, not merely to understand the orator's allusions and 
representations, but to demand them of him." But further than the 
matter of embellishment, this sort of learning is of no practical value to 
the minister ; since " every discourse must be but the elongation of a 
text." 

It has been thought by some, that sermonizing, to be effective, with 
the present temper of the public mind, must take on a more human and 
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earthly character, and have a more immediate and vital relation to the 
life that now is. Dr. Shedd is not of this opinion. He prefers " that 
unearthly sermonizing of Baxter and Howe, so abstracted from all the 
temporal and secular interests of man, so rigorously confined to human 
guilt and human redemption, — that preaching which upon the face of 
it does not seem even to recognize that man has any relations to this 
little earthly ball, — which takes him off the planet entirely." "Neither 
he [the minister] nor the Church is bound to watch over all the special 
interests of social, literary, political, and economical life." We are 
sorry that the author should carry this feeling so far as actually to 
despise morality altogether. He regards as wholly unworthy of the 
pulpit the simple but very practical truths, " that virtue is right, 
and vice is wrong; that a man must be virtuous,'and all will be well. 
How tame and unsuggestive," he remarks, " are these smooth common- 
places! How destitute of any enlarging and elevating influence upon a 
thoughtful mind!" It is to be hoped that no clergyman will be per- 
suaded by the Professor's rhetoric to undervalue the code of common- 
place virtues embodied in the Ten Commandments, or the simple Chris- 
tian graces celebrated in the Beatitudes. 

The suggestions which Dr. Shedd offers in relation to the merely 
formal elements of sermonizing, such as preparation and composition, 
will be found to be the most valuable portions of his book. Among 
these we do not include the affirmation, unsupported as it is by any 
citation from Scripture, " that the careful and uniform preparation of 
two sermons in every six days is a means of grace. It is in its very 
nature adapted to promote the piety of the clergyman." Nothing but 
the direct testimony of revelation would induce us to believe this state- 
ment. 

There are many doubtful affirmations in this volume, in behalf of 
which such testimony would have been most desirable. Among these 
is the following : " The Deity is necessitated to punish sin, but is under 
no necessity of pardoning it." By what authority it is affirmed that 
one of the moral attributes of God is necessary, and another contingent, 
we are not aware. 

It is to be regretted that this volume cannot be disencumbered of 
such pieces of irrelevant dogmatism. The book would be very greatly 
improved, also, by the omission of many passages of unnecessary rhet- 
oric, as, for example, the whole of page 222, expended in establishing 
the conviction that " the difference between written and unwritten 
discourse is merely formal." There is scarcely need of so much elo- 
quence in support of a proposition so simple and almost self-evident 
as that there is nothing " in the constitution of the human mind that 
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compels it to exhibit the issues of its subtile and mysterious agency, 
uniformly, and in every instance, by means of the pen." The proof of 
this statement would of course be, that, as a matter of fact, it is only in 
exceptional cases that the mind has recourse to the pen at all ; only a 
small portion of its operations ever finding expression " by means of the 
written symbol of thought." 

These objectionable features would doubtless have been avoided, and 
his services to his professional brethren, and indirectly to the Church, 
greatly enhanced, if, instead of publishing his lectures as originally pre- 
pared for the class-room, Dr. Shedd had given us his suggestions in the 
form of a brief manual, conveniently arranged for reference and con- 
sultation in the every-day pulpit and pastoral work of the ministry. 



9. — First Historical Transformations of Christianity. From the 
French of Athanase Coquerel the Younger. By E. P. Evans, 
Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Boston: William V. Spencer. 1867. 16mo. 
pp. 264. 

Two ideas of the Christian religion, which have long held place al- 
most as axioms in the Protestant sects, are fast vanishing in the light 
of the studies and inquiries of the present century. The first of these 
is, that Christianity was a phenomenon, a miraculous intrusion, some- 
thing wholly special, peculiar, and unconnected with any other religion, 
except as the historical successor of the Jewish religion ; that it owed 
nothing in the beginning to any heathen system, but was given directly 
by God to a Divine Son ; that it could have come just as well from 
him, if Egypt and Persia and Chaldaea, even if Judasa and Galilee, had 
never been. The second of these ideas is that Christianity as a relig- 
ious system was complete in the words and lessons of its founder ; that 
the scheme of the creed is all in his teaching, and that there has been 
no substantial addition to the faith once delivered to the saints. Neither 
of these ideas has currency now, in the lessons of theological schools or 
in intelligent public discourses. The histories of the Church show the 
preparation of Christian doctrine in the mythologies of many nations, 
and in the discussions of the philosophers, point out what Moses took 
from the priests of the Nile, what the captives brought back from 
Babylon, and what the dispersion of the Jews had added to the earlier 
Judaism. The accepted biographies of Jesus, written and praised by 
orthodox believers, tell how his opinions, not less than his character, 
were formed by the influences around him and the traditions of his 



